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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MISCELLANY. 
For The Port Folio. 


Mr. OupscnHoor, 


Should you be of opinion that the fol- 
lowing remarks on Travel merit a place in 
your instructive and interesting repertory. 
the authour will be sensible of the honour ; 
if the contrary, he can feel no mortification 
at their refusal. . 

Your constant reader and admirer, 


PoOUSSIN. 


TRAVEL. 


THE ancient Stoicks had an ide: 
which has been revived and beauti- 
fully illustrated by the virtuous Fene. 
jon, that mankind, in the eye of thei’ 
creator, form one republick, in which 
the various nations are by him es- 
teemed as so many families, differing 
in happiness as they have cultivatec 
or neglected those talents which he 
has giventhem. Viewing us, there- 
fore, as one grand republick, how evi- 
dently is it the duty of nations to pre- 
serve an amicable and social inter- 
course ; and the individuals of every 
state to consider one another in the 
light of friends and citizens of the 
world? 

An acquaintance with the various 
modifications assumed by the human 
character in different nations, and un- 
der different governments, tends in a 
greater degree to inspire a liberality 


of human knowledge. The bigoted 


the eye of Philanthropy, and strongly 
to prompt us to lend our vigorous en- 
deavours to the dispersion of that mist 
of prejudice which still hovers over a 
large portion of the human race. The 
partial intercourse of the Chinese 
with the world, is the only ascriba- 
ble cause of the little progress which 
they have made in refinement, litera- 
ture, and science; so entirely ab- 





stracted and insulated have these peo- 
ple been from the rest of the world, 
that superstition, ignorance, and the 


them both nationally and individually. 
Hence it is an apothegm with them, 


have two eyes, the Europeans one, 
and all the rest of the world are stone 
‘lind.” Such opinions are the off- 
spring of ignorance, and prevail in 
every country which has had little or 
no intercourse with the rest of the 
globe. 


To avoid such contracted notions, 
and in order to cultivate a proper es- 
timation for the human character, we 
should visit foreign countries, make 
ourselves acquainted with their laws, 





of sentiment and generosity of dispo- 


L 


sition, than perhaps any other species » 


and illiberal prejudices of nations or ~ 
individuals who have had but little or 
no intercourse with the world, are ~ 
such as almost to draw a tear from | 


most illiberal prejudices, characterize . 


that “the Chinese themselves only | 


polity, customs, their institutions, civ?! ~ 
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ava miktery, mask the different traits’ 
«wt character, the proportion of talent: 
end genius displayed under the diffe- 
reuit governments, and the physical 
eperation of climate, customs, and 
raanners, on the constitutien and mind 
uf the people we visit. These are 
subjects, which, to an intelligent tra- 
velier are highly interesting, both as 
they afford information and : pleasure. 
We &nd that travelling, as a me- 
thod ef acquiring valuable and orna- 
mental knowledge, was considerably 
practised by the ancients. Many of 


the philosophers and statesmen of 


Greece travelled inte Egypt, Persia, | 


and other countries, with a view of 
gaining 2 knowledge of their institu- 
tions, policy, and literature. ‘The 
sage Pythagoras, the philesopher 
Thales, the amiable Solon, and many 
other great men of antiquity, though 
they possessed all the Grecian patri- 
olism, were too liberal to think Gre- 
cian products aioxe valuable. ‘They 
sensibly thought that if foreign laws 
and customs were really be ter than 
their own, it would be absurd to des- 
pise them, and to reject them, be- 
cause foreign, would be preposterous. 
The conguest of Greece gave the 
Romans a better opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the science 
and literature of that country. From 
this period, we may establish the era 
of Roman refinement: Athens and 
Rhocesbecame the fashionable schools 
for the Roman youth of fortune ; and 
philosophy and eloquence, laws and 
manners, in time, almost entirely sup- 
pressed that military ardour and en- 
thusiasm which for so many centuries 
had so strongly characterized them. 
One of the strongest duties of hu- 
manity among the “Grecians was the 
kind and hospitable reception of tra- 
vellers. The peculiar care of Jupi- 
ter, says Homer, are the poor and 
strangers, and so far was this idea ex- 
tended, that the inhospitable treat- 
ment of strangers is enumerated as 
ene of the crimes which induced 
Decucalion’s food. To be sure we find | 
by a law of the great Spartan legisla- 


tor, all intercourse w ith foreign na-. 
tions was absolutely inhibited, but the 
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very nature and constitution of that 
policy, which aimed at the formation 
of the physical rather than the moral 
character, was such as to require the 
adoption of such an inhospitable mea- 
sure. The Achian decree which pro- 
hibited the Macedonians from a free 
egress and ingress into their territo- 
ries, was so unpopular among the rest 
of the Grecians, that it was called 
“ execrabilis, veltut — juris hu- 
mani,’ a detestable dereliction of the 
laws of humanity. 

This courteous entertainment te 
strangers tended in no small deeree 
to humanize and melioraté the mind. 
A fellow feeling and philanthropy 
were induced as nat lons became bet- 
ter acquainted with each other eps: 
science and learning were diffused é as 
national jealousies and prejudices 
were dissipated. 

As a branch of education, trave! 
has one grand object in view, viz. the 
refining and correcting our store cf 
ideas gained at home, by an actual ine 
spection of those things which were 
theobjects of ourinvestigation through 
the medium of books. It may be 
considered impossible to perfect our- 
selves in various branches of science, 
unless we unite our observation with 
study; from books we may acquire 
the theery, from travel the practice. 
“Tam fully convinced,” says Rous- 
seau, “that with regard to observa- 
tion of every kind, it is not enough to 
read those of others, but we must 
make observations of our own.” Rous- 
seau was a faithful observer of nature, 
he possessed a soul delicately formed, 
and a sensibility which intuitively felt 
the impressions of beauty both natu- 
ral and artificial; he was fully per- 
suaded that though books afford ma- 
terials for a strong and permanent su- 
perstructure, yet the ** monzmentum 
ere fierennius” is only to be raised by 
a vigorous exercise of our judg nents 
by a diligent observance of men and 
things, and % constant application of 
rules and pfinciples, to subjects as 
j they present themselves. 

This can only be effectually done 
|by travel. The great volume of na- 





ture 1s then opened to our view : men, 
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manners, customs, laws, nature, art, 
are all displayed, under the most hap-/ 
py circumstances, for our investiga- 
tion. We may then learn, not only 
to apply the principles of taste and 
science, but in time may so far ac- 
complish ourselves as even 

To snatch a grace beyond the rules of art, 

and, ascending on the wings of ge- 
nlus and imagination, feel a trium- 
phant independence over our books, 
the mstruction of preceptors, er the 
dogmatical rules of the schools. A 
useful and pleasurable end of travel, 
is the satisfaction and improvement 

which are received from the /fictu-! 

resgue beauties of nature. 


cies of travel, to-a mind naturally! 


fond of contemplating nature, and! 


one richly cultivated witha knowledye | 


af this species of beauty, affords a 
perennial source of delight and satis- 
faction, whilst it expands the mind 
and accustoms it to view things 
through a philosophical medium, 
which amplifies all their beauties, and 
shows them to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

A mind insensible to the pictu- 
resque beauties of nature is devoid of 
one of the grandest sources of plea- 
sure. The blind man has presented 
to him the happiest colouring of Ti- 
tian, the air resounds with the harmo- 
nous notes of the most able musi- 
cians, but the blind is insensible to the 
hnest tints, the most exquisite chiaro 
scuro, and the deafis perfectly uncon- 
scious of the melody of sound. How 
vreat their privations! for they 
Whom Nature’s works can charm, with 

God himself 
‘uld converse; grow familiar day by day, 


With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of their souls. 


Gut this insensibility proceeding from 
organick defect, excites our most ten- 
cer commiseration ;. but when this is 
not the case, It ought to raise our 
. — indignation, since it very gene- 

y pr ceeds from a want of that in- 


ords of sensibility, and makes them 
rH rate in the sweetest wnison at the 
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| Fhe object of pictaresque travel is 
| that species of beauty which 3s mostly 

‘ confined to the works of nature, and 
consists rather of the grotesque tharr 
the simplicity and regularity so cor- 
stantly to be found ms the works of 
art. At cragey rock covered with 
mess and shrubs, a ruffled lake, a 

massy oak exter ding its rouch hercu- 
lean limbs aver the ‘ralli ne waters of 
a viver, a distant view of mountains, 

contrasted with those imnrediately un- 
der the eye, are objects peculiarly at- 
tractive to the picturesque observer. 


oe 





This spe-| 


So also arethe works of artm cere 
\ tain fosttions; and provided they be 
‘rand and massy, and the polish of 
the artist be worn o off y the keen edge 
of time. But artificial ebjects be- 

come particularly picturesque, when 
in arumous and shattered state; the 
cies of Rome or Parts cannot be 
sai to present picturesque beauty, 
but the ruined relicks of Batbeck or 
Palmyra afford, no doubt, the finest 
specimens of the picturesque, that 
the world produces. The objects of 
picturesque travel are not more nu- 
merous than the sources of amusement? 
which it affords us. 

In viewing objects from a distance, 
a pleasing anticipation accompanies 
us as we gradually approximate to 
them. ‘Those gained, new ones are 
constantly risiug, as we change our 
horizon: so that we are always in the 
pleasing state of actual fruition, and 
delightful anticipation. 

But the effect is inexpressibly fine, 
when a grand and beautiful scene wa- 
exhectedly opens to ourview. I re- 
member once to have been particular- 
ly gratified in this way. The effect 
was so strong as still to leave on my 
mind the most sensible impressions of 
my feelings. The road over the 
Green Mountain is rough and through 
a wood almost sivpervious to the sun. 
The road was entirely intercepted and 
the eye confined w ithin a narrow pas- 
sage formed by the trees on.each side. 
Suddenly, an extensive and beautiful 
valley, where 
‘< Fair handed Spring unbosoms ev’ry grace, 
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burst upon the view. The meadows 
were luxuriantly green, its fertile 
plains are watered by bounteous 
streams, which issue from the sur- 
rounding mountains. The yellow 
harvest, the bounteous orchard, the 
rich tufts of trees, the neat cottages, 
the browsing cattle, all united to form 
the most pleasing variety: the sun 
was occasionally obscured by dark pas- 
sing clouds, which cast a gloomy, but 
sublime shade on the distant moun- 
tains:a general tranquillity prevailed, 
and the very trees and air seemed to 
say, that this is the vale of content, In 
which its happy children “ wander in 
the gardens of fragrance, and sleep in 
the fortresses of security.” The sud- 
den transition from a narrow and con- 
fined view, to one presenting such 
united beauties filled my soul with en- 
thusiastick sensations of delight, the 
pleasures of retirement crowded upon 
my mind; solitude with all her 
charms were before me, and,. in the 
language of the great Shakspeare, I 
could scarce refrain from exclaiming 
* Has not old Custom made this life more 
sweet 
‘¢ Than painted Pomp? are not these woods 
« ,zore free from peril than the anxious 
*. court, 
« Anl this our life exempt from publick 


naunt 
‘‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 


ning brooks, 

<“‘ Sermons in stones, and good inevery thing.” 

Fhese are by no means the only 
sources of amusement derived from 
picturesque travel. By the aid of me- 
mory we can clearly delineate to the 
“ mind’s eye” the beautiful and su- 
blime scenes of nature, with such ad- 
ditions and combinations as a fertile 
imagination may form. So we may 
also derive considerable pleasure from 
embodying on canvas such ideas and 
impressions as nature has inspired. 
This species of travel also frequently 
affords us scenes peculiarly calculated 
to raise in our minds a useful train of 
moral reflections as to the wisdom 
and perfection displayed in. their for- 
mation, so also, forcibly to point out 
the mutations effected by time on the 
face of nature, and strongly to prompt 
us to reflect that we ourselves are 





mortal and must inevitably submit te 
that monarch, to whom the proudest 
works of nature and art wiil at one 
day yield. What is better suited to 
the imspiration of serious thoughts 
han the contemplation of the moul- 
dering battiements of an ancient cas- 
tle, the ivy-covered colionade, mus- 
ty and black with age, tottering on its 
once solid base, a vast expanse of 
country once the scene of busy action, 
now desoiate and forsaken, the vene- 
rable walls of arichly decorated temple, 
now the haunt of savage beasts and 
reptiles. ‘These are the scenes which 
fili the soul with awful, sublime, and 
useful reiiections. Viewing these we 
naturally ask after those busy beings 
who once inhabited them. W here are 
the great and mighty nations—the 
Persian, the Grecian, Koman,and Car- 
thagenian’ W here is the irresistible 
fire of Grecian, the mellifluous strains 
of Roman eloquence? Where are the 
lordly cities of Rome, Athens, Thebes, 
and #almyra? swallowed up in the 
vast ocean of time, scarcely leaving a 
vestige of their former existence. 
The same train of retlections leads 
us to inquire, what has become of the 
fine spun theories, the proud philoso- 
phy, and subtle opinions of Aristotle, 
Pilato, Ocellus Lucarnus, Diogenes of 
Appolonia, and even the sage Pytha- 
goras! they have met with that desti- 
hy to which all human systems are 
liable. ‘Lhese are the picasures and 
these the advantages which present 
themseives to the mtelligent and re- 
flecting picturesque traveller. But 
the beauties of nature are far from be- 
ing the sole cbject of travel. The 
Virtuoso, another species of traveller, 
finds innumerable ovjects to improve 
and delight, which, perhaps, to the 
picturesque travelier would afford but 
iew charms. ‘Lhe muscums, gaile- 
ries, and libraries of differcnt nations 
are the 4/ysta ot the Viriuoso. 

The musty piles of ancient manu- 
scripts, the curious productions of na- 
ture and art, the valuable specimens 
of modern and ancient p-inting suc- 
cessively claim his atteition. ‘The 
rusty coins and medals of former 
times both agreeably and usefully em- 
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ploy htm in decyphering their obscure 
inscriptions. But a painter secures 
the most of his attention. The mas- 
ter pieces of the celebrated painters, 
both of ancient and modern umes, 
the wretched imitations of which he 
had so frequently contemplated with 
ereat satisfaction, are now before his 
raptured eye. That which he has 
learnt in theory, may now be reduced 
to practice, and he may then,. with 
pleasure, judge of those distinguish- 
ing characteristicks of the schools, 
which, before,he was under the neces- 
sity of taking for granted from those 
who before had contemplated these 
with the same degree of pleasure. 
The sublimity of conception which 
marks the pieces of Michael Angelo, 
the pathos, character, and design 
which point out Raphael, the richness 
of colouring which peculiarly belongs 
to Titian, and the grace and harmony 
which dwell on the pencil of Corre- 
vio, are all at one view presented to 
his delighted eye; he now judges and 
thinks for hieneett and is enabled to 
correct those mistaken ideas which 
uecessarily result from mere reading 
or the contemplation of such copies 
usarein general circulation. Irom 
the Gallery of Paintings our virtuoso 
may proceed to admire those exqui- 
site specimens of statuary left us by 
Agathias, Polydorus, Agesander, &c. 
The Venus, the Apollo, the Borghese 
Gladiator, the group of Laocoon, the 
Germanicus, are all before him; nat 
the miserable imitations which we find 
anywhere and everywhere, but the 
originals themselves, conceived and 
executed by those 4é/antean geniuses 
of antiquity. 

We may consume the midnight 
oil in studying the best works in sculp- 
ture, we may with the most inquisi- 
livé eye, examine the most celebrated 
copies of the productions of the an- 
client statuaries, yet a refined and cor- 
rect taste for the exquisiteness of the 
originals, cannot, in this way, be ac- 
quired. ‘The only way of correcting 
our mistaken ideas, of improving our 
taste, and giving usa true relish for 
the genuine beauties of oe ge is, 
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tively to observe, how far our ideas, 
gained from books, &c. approximate 
to those which arise from the con- 
templation of these valuable relicks 
of ancient genius, 

Another subject which solicits the 
attention of the traveller is the admi- 
rable specimens of civil architecture 
both ancient and modern, to be found 
in the different cities of Europe. By 
the assistance of books and proper 
plates, there can be no doubt but that 
a considerable progress can be made 
in this pleasing and useful science. 
Theantique, ancient, gothick, and mo- 
dern architecture, are all handsomely 
illustrated by the various authours 
who have treated on this subject. But 
yet no one will pretend to deny, but 
that a survey of these fine specimens 
of architecture, from which the plates 
are drawn, would give us many ideas 
which never could have been gained 
from books, It is with architecture 
as painting; the only way of becom- 
ing a correct judge is by studying the 
originals: for though the conception 
of the Roman, the colouring of the 
Venetian, and the harmony of the 
Lombard schools, be as correctly co- 
pied as the nature of a copy, by an in- 
feriour artist, will admit, yet there is 
beyond question, a certain somet! hing 
which the ‘tout ensemble of the origi- 
nalexpresses which cannot be transfu- 
sed into a copy: so with Architec- 
ture, the admirable proportions and 
harmony of the originals can never 
be delineated on paper. Scamozzi 
and Vitruvius may expatiate on the 
firmness and strength which charac- 
terize the Dorick, the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the fanick, and the magnifi- 
cence and exquisite proportions of 
the Corinthian and Composite, but 
these authours can never give us that 
correciness of taste, which, with an 
eagle eye discovers every minor fault, 
and gives us a true sensibility to all 
the beauties of proportion and design. 
This correctness of taste is only to be 
acquired by study ine most of the 
finest specimens both ancient and mo- 
dern: therefore such as are desirou: 
of being more than mere amateurs o! 
the fine arts, travel, for book 
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will never accomplish them any more 
than theory will make a great chymist 


or physician. A. foundation is to be 
laid by reading; the superstructure, 
or naments,and polish, can only be the 
result of travelling. 

Among the different species of tra- 
vellers, none perhaps are more con- 
spicuous than the incurious. These 
insensible beings, led at first by an 
ephemeral curiosity, to visit foreign 
countries, or sent by their too fond 
parents with a view of acquiring those 
eraces which Nature had denied 
them, find themselves in one of the 
large cities of Europe as much a 
a loss and as completely out of ohicke 
clement as if they were among a class 
of beings essentially differing in na- 
ture from themselves. The curios?- 
ties of the city afford them no plea- 
sure; they occasionally excite their 
amazement, but the impression Its so 
slight as to offer them no inducement 
to scek for others. This state of list- 
lessness, this tedium vite, leads them 
on to other cities. The same unhap- 
py disposition accompanies them ; for 
W we ing resources In their own minds, 
and incapable of affording pleasure or 
instruction to the people through 
whose country they pass, they meet 
with that neglect which mortifies self 
love, humbles their pride, (an off- 
spring of their ignorance) and is a 
constant source of the most unplea- 
sant disquietude; for we find that fo- 
releners but seldom extend their hos- 
pita'rty to others than such as can be- 
nefit them In some pecuniary way, or 
such as having accumulated a rich 
store of diversified knowledge, can 
render themselves interesting and in- 

clive companions. Thus it is, 

at in the space of a couple of years, 
uy of our young gentlemen who 
eneht to have been employed in the 
ution of JTuctid’s Problems at 
‘ome, or making themselves acquain- 
ced with the geography of their own 
country, visit foreign ones, pass 
through their fost roads, and principal 
cities, and return as great dunces as} 
they went. Others, inclined to dis- 
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: solute company, become soon initia- 
ed into the destructive but fascinating | ( | 


gayety of Paris and London. Every 
species of dissipation is courted with 
avidity, and having wasted their con- 
stitution, debased their minds, and 
disqualified themselves for every ¢ge- 
nerous. and noble sentiment, they re- 
turn to their country, most unworthy 
citizens of it, and to their father’s 
house useless members. It is cer- 


tainly a gloomy reflection that pa- 


rents too generally, instead of consi- 
dering travel as a mean of acquiring 
the ornament and polish of a valuable 
education, send their sons abroad witl: 
a bare smattcring of knowledge, and 
t| sometimes scarcely this, ignorant of 
their own country, and still more so of 
the laws and polit y of others. ‘Fhey 
are then only fit to learn the vices and 
fopperies of Europe, while every va- 
luable end of travel is sare to be ne- 
elected, and instead of deriving bene- 
fit, they are often completely disqua- 
lified for any future occupation. 

The impropriety of sending a youth 
upon his t: avels till he be “well ac - 
cuainted with his own country Is ob- 
vious. A curious anecdote is related 
of Lord Burlington, who, if a man of 


sensibility and ingenuousness, would, 
no doubt, < ifter this occurrence, have 
willingly acknowledged the impolicy 


of sendinz young men abroad before 
their minds are well stored with use- 
ful ideas which they may give in ex- 
change for those received from fo- 
reigne! My Lc rd, upon his trayels 
in Italy, was in company with a gen- 
tleman to whom $s had recommen- 
datory letters, Ex amining th 
tecture of a church, he warm): 
pressed his admiration of the 


- kes 
= 
J » 


and elecat of the stractur¢ _and 
was desivous of taking a sketch of it. 
His fricnd Gainer him that 
trouble would be unnecessary, simi 
the model from which it was taken 


was in London. My Lord not a little 
suprised ¢ at this information, was still 
more so on be 
St. Stephen’s Chure 
Exchange, and the 


cr ¢ 


master-piece of Sir 


ing informed that it was 
h, near the Royal 
acknowledred 

Christophe: 


Wren. My Lerd no doubt had pas- 
sed this Churc ha the ousand times, but 
unaccustomed téMebservation, the cle- 





2th 
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e<nt proportions of this structure had 


never excited his attention. Thus it 
hk :s that - 

¥ s broad te see wonders the traveller goes 

ch and neglects the fine things which lie un- 
a der his nose. 

Lest our young men in their tra- 
¥ vels, should meet with a similar mor- 
s iifying evolution of their real igno- 
er vance, J would strongly urge them to 
t- secome acquainted with the geogra- 
i vhy of their own country, its laws 


g and constitution, its population, man- 
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pervades all creation, and 1s to be tra. 

ced through all the various medifica- 
tions of nature; the true talisman of 
Oromanes, that bestowssthe only real 
happiness; an effect constantly, per- 
ceived, and ack nowledged, when truth 
directs, ang which instantly . abate: 
when we become slaves to errour; a 
test of its existence 


and e sonthek ce 
established in every page ef th 
changeful history of man. 


The knowled ve of 


i | . = _ 
trucvn iS not con 
fined to anv description or conditi 


e ners, customs, &c. This, together | of men; it is alike open to the peasai 
ly with a rich fund of other valuable | and to the scholar; it has so plain and 
G .deas, will be their best recommenda- simple acharacter, that it is tacit ly 
of <ion to polite and refined society ; and | understood and ass¢ nted to. by a 
»f | -hough they should not meet with | The philosopher sing hind the same 
\ those imag inary Princes, Dukes. and rules of moral conduct a pply in every 
’ Lords Wil h whom many of our travel- j clive sity y Of Situwatio nm, and the same 
i- led fopli ing boast of associating | Parity of 'tason: ne established: | 
hough p erhaps they had seldom been_| may trace a1 ey dn all th 

it af Grub-street or St. Cales | pearance MI th : 
a y wil! be sure to be courted by |ofart: be oene find trath, 

h sensible rinoUs, and polishe e n . 

{ y as the nature and genius oi | ike the ¢ us SUI 
+. eovernment point out to as as |into obscurity, and nile 
" sore suitable than that of Princes, | with its benig¢ mn influence 
d , or Dukes In humble fe he happy j 
yf —— ' draws his mora ity from nature, 
1, 2S OF LEISURE. isndsa few simpie rules sufficient 
a pense» him in his duty, and to pre- 
- r the man of Goldsmith. | se e his contentment. 
€ ey ae Sees But in the busy and complicated 
bas renee a F scenes of life a more enlarged experi- 
vy The man who joins to the happy | ence is required; we must call in te 
D- ient of observation the art of draw-| OUr assistance the judgment of those 
ls ug useful inferences and deductions | Who have safely gone the same. pas 
1- from what passes before him, derives | Sage before e us, and from their obser- 
}- instruction from every circumstance, vations shape our intended course. 


and information from every incident: 
he resembles a skilful hay ivator, who 
becomes able, from the experience 


ch that he acquires, to construct a chart 
it. of the bearings and distances of the 
land, the rocks and shoals, tides and 
currents, in the channel of human life. 
“T This experience is, however, valu- 
le able only asitserves to direct us in 
1 our pursuits, and guard us against 
aS the uniattaliets, and dangers of errour 
al and vice; it will, properiy employed, 
ck point out tous wherein our true inter-: 


¢sts consist, and establishin our minds 
sie beautiful consistency and pertect 
harmony of truth; a principle that 











Let our lot in life be cast where it 
may, we shall still find certain princi- 
ples that will not fail, and that will 
guide us safely through all the 
changes ef circumstance, clime, and 
country. 

If we take a view of the great scale 
wherein Kings, Princes, Statesinen, 
and Warriours, are in action, we shail 
find, that truth alone is estimable; and 
that, after all the blazon of victory » the 


parade of pomp, and the intrigue of . 


courts, the happiness of man is the 
best philosophy, and to give and con- 
tinue that happiness to society the 
truest policy. 
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Inthe less exalted walks of life, 
nothing more is wanting to create a 
degree of rational happiness than the 
establishment of those truths which, 
by their value, keep man to man, fami- 
ly to family, and country to country, 
till the whole become united in a ge- 
neral and beautiful harmony, which lit- 
tle interests and designs could scarce- 
ly disturb, and would never be able to 
destroy. 

Every man has an opportunity to 
establish right principles in his mind; 
neither .profession nor accident can 
exclude him; he cannot be shut out 
from the truth. Chuse our metaphor 
where we may, we shall find a lesson 
to profit by. Truth and falsehood are 
so distinctly marked by the gracious 
Creator, that we cannot easily, though 
we may wilfully, mistake one for the 
other. | 

The inimitable Gay makeshis shep- 
herd moralist derive his knowledge 
from simple nature; but I am about 
to introduce two moralisis of a differ- 
ent description, who each of them 
derived their experience of life from 
its analogy to their particular profes- 
sions ; and as I was much entertained 
by the arguments they used, I shall 
present them at once to the reader. 

They were seated in the parlour of 
a country ale-house, near a sea-port 
town, into which I had accidentally 
entered to take a glass of ale. The 
principal of these philosophers was in 
a jacket and trowsers, and named, as I 
afterwards found, Tom Binnacle: the 
other was a scene-painter, scene-shif- 
ter, and candle-snuffer, toa_ strolling 
company. I found each of these phi- 
losophers warmly contending for a 
superiority of what is called a know- 
ledge of life. As for the matter of 
that, “ cried the sailor (as I entered the 
room), I believes as how I knows as 
much of life as any Iubber on shore. 
Why, an’t life like a trip to sea? and 
an’t a man just for all the world like a 
ship? an’t we lanched into the world, 
and an’t the Doctor the Master Atten- 
dant, as you may say? and thenlarning, 
what is’t but so much ballast?) When 
the masts are in, and the rigging’s 
over head, and the sails bent, don’t we 





get ready for sea, without knowing 
whether we should east to port or to 
starboard? All hands up anchor a-hoy, 
Fresh breezes and fair, away we go 
before the wind, eleven knots an hour; 
To be sure, not knowing how to steer, 
we yaw about now and then. Steady as 
ye gonow! Port a little! Starboard, 
Then an’t we fond of spreading too 
much canvas? Stand by the top-gal- 
lant-haul-yards and jib-sheet; ruh! let 
go. Whatof that? we'll carry sail till 
ail’s blue again: hand the top-gallant 
sails, my boys; now the wind comes 
right a-head, and a rough sea; come 
my hearts, never mind, ’tis only wor- 
king to windward a little ; tack and half 
tack ; helm’s a-lee; fore-sheet, fore- 
top-bow-line, jib, and stay-sail-sheets 
let go; to be sure, sometimes, in light 
winds, we miss stays, and then away 
we go to leeward, like a bag of sand 
against tide; or mayhap we may work 
well up, weather the point of Distress, 
and get Into smooth water. Many hard 
rales we must encounter; but if we 
know how to hand, reef, and steer, we 
needn’t care a jeffy about the matter. 
The chief thing, you see, is to keep 
the vessel in trim, that she mayn’t be 
too crank, and upset, or carry too 
much ballast, and turn out a heavy 
sailer. Then we should know how to 
take in a reef, when occasion requires 
it,and even lay-to under a_ balance 
mizen. What’s the rudder, but Truth? 
and Reason’s the compass; and hap- 
py’sthe honest tar who knows the 
true course to Happiness, andlays as 
near itas he can. To be sure, there 
will always be a little variation and 
lee-way. For my part, I don’t see any 
ereat difference between your sea-mat- 
ters and land-matters. Who has not 
becn aground in his life-time? Who 
is it that has not mistook the chan- 
nel? and how many have got into the 
straits of Poverty and could not warp 
out? There was poor Jack Stunsail 
was working off a lee shore all hus 
days, and at Ist got land-locked 
in aspunging-house, where he went 
all to pieces; but you see as how he 
didn’t know the soundings, and_ the 
rocks were close under his iee before 
he saw the ,breakers; so you know 
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«he world was a stage, and all the men 
that was for waht of a good look out.” 
—I don’t know how long the honest 
seaman. would have continued his 
strain of metaphor if the scene-shif- 
ter hadn’t interrupted him. “ T’ll al- 
low,” cried he, “all you say to be 
just; but the great Shakspeare”—« I 
can’t say I know him,” returned the 
sailor; ‘but I’ll venture to lay a dol- 
lar, he don’t teil me the main-sheet 
from the fore-top bow-line.” © “ Ay,” 
cried the stroller, “if you was but to 
hear his description of a sailor’s sleep- 
ing at the tip-top of the mast.ina 
storm, you'd be delighted.”—+ Sleep- 
ing where!” (cried the sailor, start- 
ing up)—* Pil repeat. the lines, with 
your permission,” returned the scene- 
shifter; which he did witha degree 
of theatrical effect of voice and ac- 
tion that showed he had occasionally 
filled higher parts than his modesty 
had presumed to mention: 
«¢ Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, , 
Who take the ruffian billow> by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 
Ir deafening eclamours on the slippery 
shrouds, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes.” — 
“It may be all very fine, (cried the 
sailor, opening his eyes,and mouth as 
wide as he coulc) but I can’t-say I un- 
derstand a syllabie of the lingo, though 
to be sure it puts me in mind of a 
Master Jemmy of a Midshipman we 
had on board the Arethusa, who once 
called out igshis watch, “ Maintop 
there, extinguish that nocturnal illu- 
mination !”? (meaning the top-light) ; 
but the devil a ‘Jack understood him, 
till Bill Clewline hallooed out in our 
way, *“ Douse the glim.” As for 
sleeping upon the top of the mast, I 
can’t say; though I have laid my 
head many a wateh upon a dry swab 
on the forecastle, and slept like a por- 
poise. 
fore-top, of which I have. been cap- 
tain many a time.”+— Well,” cried 
the scene-shifter, “let’s return to our 
argument. I was only going to re- 


mark, that Shakspeare said, that “ all} 
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But I suppose he meant the, 





and women in it merely players;” 
for the truth of which I. wiil vouch: 
for I leave you to judge, Mr. Binnacle, 
whether, having filled the different 
situations of call-boy, property-man, 
scene-painter,_ scene-shifter, candle- 
snuffer, &c. &c. Lought not to know a 
good deal of the machinery of life; 
enough at least to convince me, that 
the world is nothing but a grand 
pantomime, or a farce, at best; where 
every one has a trial-part, and but few 
geta good engagement, though all 
alm at being in the /rovt of the stage, 
and to under-study each other, to come 
into their places when occasion offers. 
Malice, Envy, Detraction, are always 
at the wings, and many side-speeches 
are made without the help of the 
prompter. Your great statesmen, 
don’t they understand stage-trick as 
well as we do? though to be sure they 
are out sometimes as to the effect; 
and an’t there always plenty ready to 
do all sorts of business to get in with 
the manager? There, too, a great 
deal is done behind the curtain, and 
pieces got up at great expense, to 
amuse the publick. Who would suc- 
ceed in the world, if they didn’t dress 
for the part they are to act! and what 
would merit avai!, without’ scenery 
and decorations ?’ How many gags do 
your tradesman publish in their bills, 
to bring full houses? and what is not 
done in all situations, to get the ap- 
probation of the publick ?”—“« May- 
hap (cried the sailor). all this may be 
very true, but plain-sailing’s best af- 
ter all. You see, your knowledge of 
life is nothing but to curry favour with 
the officers, and to turn honesty and 
merit before the mast. Now give me 
the knowledge that teaches a man.the 
right course, es our chaplain says, 
who is a devilish good fellow for a 
parson, to be sure. But come, the 
grog’s out; here, landlord !”—I tcok 
this opportunity to retire, impressed 
with the most lively ideas of the ho- 
nest seaman’s just and proper notions 
of life, and convinced, that entire ig- 
norance, as to this great articlé of 
human happiness, is rarely found ir 
any situation. 
(To be continued.) 
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ELOQUENCE. 
For The Port Folio. 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 


The following Ironical Oration will 
be perused with delight, by that cor- 
rect description of scholars and gen- 
tlemen, who are the disciples of expe- 
rience and practical wisdom, and who 
deride the absurdities of licentious in- 
noyiiion. The ingenious authour, it 
will be perceived, is an ardent friend 
fo that system of education, so suc- 


cessfully taughtin all the great schools 


of England, and which has made her 
Oxford and Cambridge f:mous among 
the nations. Thattruly classical mode 
of teaching youth, which prevailed in 
the reien of Klizabeth, “ produced,” 
says Dr. Knox, “ a MANLINESS OF 
minp which caused the Engiish cha- 

racter more nearly to resem ole the 
Roman than at any subsequent period 
of British history.’ 

For this useful and witty sarcasm, 
which has none of the vulgar features 
of most of our American harangues, 
particularly those of the Judy stamp, 
we are indebted to the politeness and 
friendship of Dr. Andrews, the learn- 

ed and liberal vice provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, whom we 
mention with honour, because we know 
that he isa most judicious instructor 
of the youth who are entrusted to his 
parental care, and because to the judg- 
ment of a Jogician, he adds the correct 
taste of a classical scholar, the sound 
principies of an orthodox clergyman, 
and the urbanity and social qualities 
of a man of the world. 

Huving incidently mentioned the 
University of Pennsylvania, we should 
be indifferent to the charms of pro- 
found and polite literature, if we did 
not commend this seminary. We 
have not the honour of an acquain- 
tance with Dr. Mc Doweilthe provost, 
but * report speaks goldenly of his 
profit” and we believe him to be “ a 
scholar, and a ripe and good one.” As 
far as we can learn he isa very ac- 
complished instructor. Some of the 
ju: ior preceptors, we understand, are 
excellent classical scholars, and ae 
the guardians of this temple of lea 
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ning persevere m directing much: of 
the attention of their youthful wards 
to the brilliant models of ancient Per- 
fection we shall cordially wish that 
such judicious preceptors may have 
all that Fame and Liberality can be- 
stow. 


The Natural History of a Batchelor of Arts, 
an Ironical Oration, delivered at the Com- 
mencement, by Fohn Somers. 


It has been frequently lamented, that men 
who have made the greatest noise and figure 
in the world, have seldom left any memo- 
rial of their early years; whence it has hap- 
pened that we can scarcely tell who were 
their fathers or mothers, to the great detri- 
ment of literature and honest fame. As it 
is impossible to foresee in what sphere I 
may hereafter distinguish myself, it has 
been thought proper that I should enibrace 
the present favourable opportunity of com- 
municating to the publick as much of my past 
life as they are interested to know.. Indoing 
this, I hope to escape the-odious imputation 
of egotism; for you must have cbserved 
that egotism is disgusting only when it oc- 
curs in small quantities and on improper oc- 

casions, while a work from end to end ego- 
tistical, may be innocent and amusing. Ex- 
pecting, therefore, your kind indulgence, I 
proceed with my history. The happiness of 
being born towards the close of the 18th 
century, so celebrated for illustrious and 
learned men, I enjoyed in common with 
thousands. But I had the additional ad- 
vantage of being the son of a very great 
philosopher, who bent the whole force of 
his genius to render my education as com- 
nlete as possible. The plan of my studics 
was projected by himself, and filled up un- 
der his inspection. 

In the 6th ycar of my age I was sent to 
school to a fumous Abecedarian, who had 
aecprered. rreat celebrity by a new method 
of teaching the Alphabet, the secret of 
which was this, that he made his pupils 
great scholars, without sence exciting in 
their minds a sttspicion of his purpose. As 
the merits of his plan was beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary® minds, his pupils 
were all the children of the better sort of 
people. On going to school I found them 
divided into several classes according to 
their respective talents. One class were 
learning the Alphabet by casting dice ; ano- 

her by playing cards; a third by lottery. 
Whether it was in compliment to my fa- 
ther’s philosophy or my own genius, he in- 
stituted a new class for my sake, and taught 
us the letter throug’, the delightful medium 
of natural history. I-cannot recount the 
whole of his system; but B was the ox’s 


Jetter and introduced me to the natural h's- 
- | wry of that quadruped ; 


R was the dog’s 
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letter; and S the snake’s, which it exactly 
resembled in shape and sound. Our whole 
school came on surprisingly, and I am per- 
suaded that for cards, dice, lottery, and na- 


tural history, few scholars would compare 
with us; even Ata time when, had we club- 
bed our literature, we could not have made 
the twenty-four letters among us. In about 
six months we had learned the alphabet, 
and although several others had learned it 
in less time, none had ever learned it more 
perfectly. 


As soon as I had learned to read, my fa- 
ther and my teacher seemed to vie in their 
care that nothing but the most sublime sen- 
timents and eloquent language should mect 
my eye. The Spectator, the Rambler, and 
such books were hever out of my hand. Yet 
to whatever cause it was owing, I could 
neither relish nor understand these works. 
There happened to be in the neighbourhood 
a school of a lower gradation, I mean the 
scholars were notthe children of wealthy pa- 
rents, and this master had not distinguished 
himself by any extraordinary discovery in 
the art of teaching. Yet as the lads were 
excellent playmates, I frequently mingled 
in their sports, and soon found that their 
school was a magazine of curious literature. 
From them I borrowed successively and 
read the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progyess, 
and several other books of similar charac- 
ter. 


And from the moment I began to read 
them, I improved surprisingly, while the 
honour of my progress was ascribed to the 
genius of my teacher, and my father’s judg- 
ment in selecting suitable books for me. 


Having mastered prose, I entered on a 
regular course of poetical reading. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Addison’s Cato, and Shakspeare’s. Plays, 
books which all who visited our family de 
clared to be standards of style and senti- 
ment, were now furnished to me. The 
reading of them, however, ‘proved the most 
irksome of all our literary drudgeries, and 
created in my mind a nauseating disgust of 
poetry and poets, for I was too young to be 
charmed with what I did not understand. 

One evening in our sports, a playmate 
from the other school asked me what I was 
reading. Something said I they call poetry. 
O that is fine, cried he! Fine! it is all non- 
sense, exclaimed I, and they threaten to set 
me to something they call heroick poctry. 
fam sure it will kill me. Ho! cried he, 
with rapture, if you had my little hero Jack 
Horner, you would never tire of him. Dar- 
ting fellow, (plunging his hand into. his 
pocket and pulling out a little tattered vo- 
lume), Here he is.—I opened it at a ven- 
ture, and the first lines that struck me were 
ticse, I shall never forget them : 


Jack Horner, he agiant killed, one Gillitantes stout, 

As great as ever man beheld in all the world chrough+ 

His os they opened like two gates, his beard hung 
dowii like wire, 

His eyes were like two pewter plates, he breathed 
like smoke and fire, 

Never did poetry so inflame my faney. FE 
begged and prayed and obtained the book 
for the night, and read it, over and over. 
Gay’s Fables, and whole bundles of tales 
and ballads I in like manner borrowed and 
read, and in a short time was not only able 
to read any poetry which came in my way, 
but had begun to write verses myself. 

It was some time after this, as my father 
was reading the newspaper at breakfasts 
that he fell upon an advertisement of a new 
school by a teacher from some place far 
away, who engaged to communicate the 
knowledge of arithmetick to young lads 
of genius in six weeks. Six weeks! ex- 
claimed my father aloud, I spent a year af 
arithmetick, but I always thought that 
there must be some more compendious 
road toscience. This is certainly a man of 
genius. So prepare yourself, said he, turns 
ing to me, for a new school. If you learn 
arithmetick in six weeks, you may be as 
great a philosopher as Newton before:twene 
ty.—To school I went; and must this day 
ideclare, that arithmetick was, if not the 
most difficult, at least the most absurd stu 
dy I was ever engaged in; for I learned to 
do every thing, but énew nothing Of the 
thousand perplexities I got involved in, I 
shall mention only two, because they were 
the first that occurred . One day haying’ 
summed up a column in addition it amoun- 
tedto 109. What shad Ido master? said I. 
Set down the 9, said he, beneath the co- 
liumn. And what shI 1 do with the 100? 
Carry 10 to the next column. And what 


shall I do with the 90 that are left. Give 
yourself no trouble about them. But I cane 
not aflord to lose 90 out of 109. Goon sir, 


said he; Sir Isaac Newton would have done 
justso; I warrant the question will prove. 
The next case was in subtraction, where I 
was directed to borrow 10 and pay but 1 
But master, said I, is that honest, to borrow 
10 and pay only 1? Every merchant does 
so, said he. (Not all, I hope, replied I; 
bankrupts may do so). It is done ni: every 
counting-house ; all the banks Keep their 
accounts in that way. But is it honest? 
cried I, a little warm. Go on sir, was the 
reply: if you must be satisfied on such 
points, your six weeks will become more 
than as many months.—You may be sure [ 
was glad to be done with arithmetick. I 
rode post, and was well content to be done 
with the jolting. 

A new era now commenced in my life, 
which involved a deeper interest than any 
preceding period. I therefore héspeak your 
indulgence, at least your pardon, for treats 
ing it more in detail. The case is simply 
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this: My father, who was determined that 
I should be a scholar at all points, was en- 
paged most profoundly in projecting the 
plawéf a classical education forme: Not, 
said he, that I think it of any real use; but 
When every gentleman struts with a sword 
by his side, it is necessary that one who 
would keep their company should at least 
show a good hilt; for if he be prudent 


enough never to draw, it is no great matter 


whether the blade be lath or steel. There 
was a singularly unfortunate fatality that at- 
tended all my father’s projects, and I veri- 
ly believe, had a comet been necessary to | 
ripen his cabbages, he would scarcely have 
sowed the seed till it had appeared. Just | 
at this conjuncture there hove into our ho- 
rizon a most prodigious classical professor, | 
who advertised to teach active young men 
as much Latin and Greek as: was necessa- 
ry, in 12 months, and should they continue 
six months longer, a great deal more. This | 
was just what we wanted. For why, (my 
father would say, why should not a brave 
genius scale Parnassus like a fortification, ° 
right forward. I hate your saps and slow ap- 
pi ~oaches. The teacher was accordingly sent | 
for, that my father might examine his plan, 
when the following dialogue took place : 


You profess, sir, to teach as much Latin 
and Greek as is necessary, in 12 months: 
Now I wish to know how much you really 
think is necessary; for, to tell the truth, 1 
do not imagine it can be a great deal. Why | 
sir, replied the teacher, it depends entire- 
ly on the future station of your son. I will, 
therefore, with your permission, run over 
all the learned professions, and show what : 
is necessary foreach. Should your son pur- | 
sue literature as a scientifick gentleman, it 
is necessary that he should be able to trans- | 
late a Latin motto. 
physician, he must be able to read or write 
a Latin recipe. Make him a lawyer, and 
he must know the Latin names of certain 
“ee instruments, such for instance as 

fi. fa. and capias. But should you devote 
fiat to the church, T cannot exactly s say how 
much he will need. I presume, however, 
less will do.—I have another question, said 
my father, What is the new system of edu- 
cation of which vou profess to have the se. 
cret? Itis, said the professor, and I won- 
der it should be reserved for my discovery 
at this late age of the world, I teach the 
languages on Nature’s plan, without the in- 
cuinbrance of grammar. Nature, sir, (con- 
tinued he, raising’ his voice) Nature has 
taught all her children all that they need. 
She has taucht the lion to roar, the ass to 
bray, the nightingale to sizg, and to-man 
she jas taught articulate speech. But when 
did she ever teach agrammar school? Your 
son has leaned English without grammar ; 
% propose to teach him Latin and Greek in 
the same way. He will thus escape that 


| tion to grarimar rules. 


mass of subtleties and rules which break 
the back of Memory, blind Judgment, c: ps 
ple Fancy, and throw all the nicer whe Is 
and springs of the brain into such inextrica< 
ble confusion.—I am satisfied, cried my fa 
ther, hastily: The perfection of language 
consists in speaking fluently without atten- 
So you propose to 
begin where others end, and when people 
must meet in one point, the shortest road is 
unquestionably the best. 

To the new classical school, therefore, I 
went, and commencing with Virgil for the 





Should he become a: 


purpose of securing a pure and elegant La- 
‘tin style. For six months I laboured away; 
(but Nature had cast me in an unhappy 
| mould ; for every plan laid for my educa- 
‘tion was, in proportion to its wisdom and 
‘profundity, unsuited to my genius. I ub. 
; solutely despaired of ever learning the La- 
‘tin; and ail from the revolutions: y state in 
which I found the wor ds, and the disorderly 
‘manner in which they were sowed up and 
down.in sentences; for if I found my knife 
at one end of the table, I was almost sure to 
be sent to the other to search for my fork ; 
and so mutable were the words, that you 
might meet them twenty times a day in as 
,many different dresses: they had no less 
than 36 ways of calling a thing, white or 
black, or good or bad. 
I perceived that all this arose from certain 
! mutable tails which they set on and took off 
_at pleasure, and like a clown in a country 
‘dance at every step and turn I was foul of 
‘somebody’s train. Master, said I, I have 
‘found it out at last; if you will give me 
‘some rules by which I may manage those 
i tails, I will soon learn the language. Rules, 
cried the master, amazed, rules! would you 
‘have me to teach you grammar? that is not 
‘my plan, sir. Then, cried 1, despondingly, 
-I know as much Latin this day as I shall 
ever do in my life. Oh! cried, he, if you 
find :t so difficult to learn.the language on 
the simple plan of Nature, what would you 
doin schools where your memory would be 
burdened by a thousand rules of grammar. 
Fortune, they s say, is blind, but. ‘she always 
directed me better than Philosophy. Play- 
ing one day in the streets (of Philadelphia), 
before a large bow windgw, in which stood 
a great many bottles filled with red and 
green liquors, I picked up a little square bit 
of paper, which seemed to have been perfo- 
rated through the middle with arusty nail. 
The oddity of the characters excited my cu- 
riosity to read it. It ran thus: 


i 


} 


Recip. Pulv. Sal. Rad. 
Mann. Opt. 
Aq. Font. quant. lib. 


| IT mstantly saw it must be Latin; but I dared 
not to risk a conjecture further, but carried 
it to my father—He read it over and over— 
At leng gth, lifting up his eyes, my son, he ex- 
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? Had this manuscript 
Herculaneum, or tound 


ciaimed, what is 
been dug up out o 
ginuny tae runs of Paimyra or Persepolis, 
had it been found at Egypt or in a Catacomb 
ai Rome, tt would have been adured as one 
of tae anost precious relicks of antiquity. it 


is nothiag iess than a manuscript written in 
the true onginal Latin, without the more 
modern termunations. And 1 lave no doubt 
tuat this discovery will constitute a new cra 
in literature. I hope the day will come 
when nothing but this orginal Latin suai 
be taught in the schools: wien thuse suno- 
rous terminations, the clumsy conuwivance vi 
yain and nuisy orators, will be torgotten— 
Grammar wili then be as unknown as its 
useiess—An authour will write Latin as ea- 
sily as Engtish; and should any one fancy to 
dress up his productions in the costume of 
the Augustan age, he will only have to send 
them toa workshop, one of wh.ch may be 
kept for the purpose in exch of the principal 
cities, and have the proper terminations, or, 
as you call them, tails set on by paying for 
them by the dozen: One advantage accrued 
from this discourse, that by learning to vene- 
rate the Augustan Latin less than 1 had 
done, I sou acquired as much skull in it as 
Tjudged requisite. 

The old outline of education was, in seve- 
ral important points, abridged in my favour. 
My.tather would never hear of logick. if 
you want man to reason, he wouid say, let 
him alone: the worst pair of legs ever 
Nature formed are better than wooden 
ones. Of moral philosophy he held an equal- 
ly diminutive sentiment ; if to do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us, be suf- 
ficient in practice, he contended that it must 
be sufficient in speculation. Metaphysicks 
provoked his contempt; the whoie system 
will become obsolete, he would cry, as soon 
as chymistry shall have consinced the werid 
that man has no soul. But ofall subjects the 
laws of nations put him mad. Laws of na- 
tions! he would exclaim; nations, no doubt, 
will have laws as soon as they shall love 
themselves well enough to be just to others. 
Nations will have laws when they cease to 
have fleets and armies. Till that day comes, 
let the student of the laws of nations enter a 
military acedemy. There my clue runs out. 
After all the expense of thought laid out on 
my private education it was determined to 
send me to some famcus college or universi- 
ty. He must have a degree, said my father. 
It is the fashion. Besides the truth and 
modesty of the title is exemplary—For bat- 
chelor,. implies courtship, but by no means 
infers marriage. I therefore entered the 
University of Pe ‘nnsylvania: here I found 
every ady antage I could wish. A superb 
fine, Spacious and airy rooms, learned 

professors, and a board of trustees to super- 
intend my progress. Of my literary profici- 
ency the best evidence is my present appear- 
ace before you 
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But I must bid you adieu—Farewell Trus- 
tees, farewell Professors, farewell fellow- 
students, farewell friends and well-wishers: 
As soon as dubbed I must go forth in quest 
ot adventures. Should splendid achieve- 
meuts, or virtuous endurance emblazon my 
future name, the historian will find in this 
speech the first chapter of my history. But 
should unpropitious circumstances refuse to 
make me the man of future ages, your love 
and favour wil console me while I live; and 
at death I .shall repose in silence among 
those mute and inglorious sons of Genius 
whose situations did not correspond with 
their intentions———Adieu. 


VARIETY. 


In.the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
Every thing of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind + 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and dolefui ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy? 


There is room to fear, that the race 
of those perfect beings incapable of 
weakness and inv dineriale tO vice, 
who are armed at all points, and cased 
in virtues, as the knights of chivalry 
were in mail, has entirely failed, as 
wellasthat of those tremendous giants, 
void of every virtue, and replete with 
every vice, who lived in the same 
ages;—till these opposite extremes, 
menentirely good or completely wick- 
ed, appear again, we must be content- 
ed with that mediocrity of character 
which prevails, and draw mankind as 
we find them, the best subject to 
weaknesses, the worst imbued with 
some good quality. 


——- 


Nothing is more unfeeling than a fop, 
nor any animal more seifish. A ball, 
a horserace, anew dancer, the latest 
fashion, Interests him more than any 
thing of real importance. The mind 
of a fop, regardiess of what is valua- 
ble, attaches itself to those trifling ob- 
jects only which the vortex of fashion 
whirls within its reach. Nothing 
of moment can adhere ‘to what is so 
esscnually flimsy. Like rubbed am- 





'ber, the fop without influencing any 
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substance of weight, attracts all the 
étraws and chafis that are near it. 


Andrew Borde, a physician who 
flourished at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, published, in 1547, 
a medical work, entitled Zhe Brevia- 
rie of Health. \t has a prologue ad- 
dressed to physicians,’ which begins 
in this curious style: “ Egregious 
doctors and masters of the eximious 
and arcane science of physick, of 
your urbanity exasperate not your- 
selves against me for making this lit- 
tle volume.” 


A AD 
FTO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot resolve the doubts of P. The 
object is dimly seen through the shade. It 
is a question which has long divided the 
wise and perplexed the good. 


“Poussin” paints with a lucky pencil. He 
and “ Apelles,” who, by the by, has not the 


‘industry of his namesake, might if they 


please, furnish many pleasing sketches for 
The Port Folio. 


The Oration, in which the lamented Ha- 
milton has been so pathetically and so ele- 
gantly apostrophized, is another proof of the 
genius of its authour. We regret that we 
could not assign it a more conspicuous 
place, and print it with a bolder character. 
But the elegant eulogist of such a person as 
Hamivcron need be under no apprehension 
of neglect. Our friend will be always hs- 
tened to with pleasure when he raises his 
forensick voice, and his compositions will be 
perused with attention whether the type be 
minute or large. 


We have perused the manuscript of 
Cuar ves SEDLEY, Esq. and declare dis- 
tinctly that it is strongly indicative of the 
literary talents and ambition of its authour. 
It exhibits more proofs of learning and re- 
search than one could reasonably expect to 
discover in a young man whose mind is fre- 
quently distracted by worldly care. We 
advise him to hearken very attentively to 
the suggestion of his foreign friend, and 
for the present restrain at home the impati- 
ence of an authour. 


and applause to wait for haleyon days. 


The authour of the poetical article enti- 
tled the Oath, the ladies will pronounce an 
affectionate lover, and we pronounce him a 
bard of promise. Unless we be greatly de- 
ceived, he belongs to a family of genius. 


The time is out of 
joint ; and it imports both his love of proht 


To our great joy we have at leneth 
obtained what we have long anxiously 
desired, when casting a longing eye 
at the rich hoards of literature. By 
the kindness of one of the executors, 


the precious manuscripts of the late 
Dr. Cuartes Nessit, formerly a 
clergyman of Montrose tn Scotland, 
and for many years Principal of Car- 
lisle College, Pennsylvania. With this 
most amiable man, and excellent 
| scholar, we were in habits of intimacy, 
and the Editor never found a more 
instructive and entertaining compa- 
nion, or a more faithful and judicious 
counseller. In the various depart- 
ments of the Belles Lettres, he was 
not less skilled than Dr. Brarrir, 
and in wit and humour, might chal- 
lenge a comparison with Arnpurru- 
nor. He was an excellent classical 
scholar, and to his retentive memory 
| all the brilliant passages of the finish- 
ed writers of Greece and Rome were 
safely entrusted. His political princi- 
ples were admirable. He reverenced 
the laws, literature, and constitution 
of England. He most cordially de- 
tested the revolution and the philoso- 
phy of I’rance, and he cherished a 
sovereign contempt for the sovereign 
‘people. In all the agreeable arts of 
conversation he was a great proficient, 
and he could narrate elegantly, argue 
strenuously, or rally jocundly, as 
the occasion required. Nor was his 
Piety inferiour to his learning or his 
wit. Though he was a Dissenter, 
there was not one drop of the sour- 
ness of a sectary in his whole com- 
position. He was not an enemy to 
the Episcopal Faith; and such wasthe 
benignity of his heart, the frankness 
of his manners, and the catholicism 
of his candour, that when the editor 
has exclaimed “urinam NOSTER esses,” 
the liberality of Dr. Nesbit met the 
wish with no disdainful smile. 








Among the valuable papers with 
which, in a very obliging manner we 
have been favoured, are, a course of 
admirable Lectures on the Study of 
the Ancient Languages, and the utTI- 
LITY OF CLASSICALLEARNING. [hese 
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elegant speculations on topicks so vi- 
tal to the improvement of that liberal 
portion of the juvenile scholars and 
gentlemen of the country, who ate 
er at a nobicr distinction than 
vulgar literature can confer, we shall 
pub lish regularly in The Port Folio; 
anc it is almost unnecessary for the 
ecitor to add that, in the whole range 
of polite learning nothing, in his opi- 
nion, can be found which ministers 
more to Delight and Utility, than 
such classical disquisitions. 
science is vain, and much is mutable. 
But classical taste is @ternal, like the 
languages with which it is delighted. 
The Greek and Latin languages are 
by Prejudice, Ignorance, and Absur- 
dity, called the dead languages, but 
they are not dead in the law of lite- 
rature, nor buried in the tombs of the 
monks. ‘They dve in the memory of 


every judicious student, and they will 
flourish IN IMMORTAL YOUTH, when 


many modern dialects, and half of 
the sciences are covered with aii the 
cobwebs of oblivion. An astronomer 
peering at remote stars, a mathema- 
tician buried among the dry bones of 
diagrams, and a metaphysician enga- 
ved in the fantastick chace of things 
unsearchable, are all insulated beings, 
with nothing of Splendour, and little 
of Use: but a CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 
is a publick, a shining, and a conspi- 
cuous character. To him belong, ex- 
clusively, the tongue of an eloquent 
orator, and the pen of a ready writer. 

He alone is read with rapture, he 
alone is listened to with attention and 
applause. By classical discipline, 
Pitt and Bolingbrok e, Murray and 
Burke, Lyttleton and Windham, at- 
tained their glorious preeminence, 
and at the desk or at the toilet, in con- 
versation, or in council, were able to 
convince, to persuade, to dazzle and 
to delight. 

We insist with the more earnest- 
Ness on this topick, because, though 
the ancients, those tutelary powers ‘of 
learning, are reverently worshipped 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, they 
have been considered as so many 
false gods In ‘more than” one vast 
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country. The neglect of them has 
been the sure portent of a degenerate 
and declining state. In France, ma- 
ny years before the Revolution, and 
during the whole of that execrable 
epoch, the study of Greek was open- 
ly derided by a swarm of sciolists, 
who infested the schools and poisoned 
the people; and in those sections of 
America, where the most savage 
manners, the most licentious theo- 
ries, and the most infamous princi- 
ples are prevalent, meD speck nothing 
buta barbarous dialect of their mother 
tongue. But the rising geniuses of 
Columbia, the gentlemen and the ca- 
valiers, all the ambitious, all the as- 
piring, will unfold Plato and Tully by 
the bright reflection of the cLassicaL 
LAMP} “ads leaving the vile trash of 
literaturé to be devoured by the swi- 
nish multitude, will fervently echo our 
wish that the enchanting writers of 
antiquity muy be studied in every 
age by the side of the gentle Thames 
and the romantick Schuylkill, on the 
banks of the Neva and the shores of 
the Propontis. 


To “PP,” who is anxious to be in- 
structed in the discipline of poetry, 
we cannot give better advice than 
what was long since offered by one 
who was himself a poet of eminence: 
Let him range mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and 
picture upon his mind every tree of 
the forest and every flower of the 
valley. Let him observe, with equal 
care, the crags of the rock and the 
pinnacles of the palace. Let him 
wander along the mazes of the rivu- 
let, and mark the vicissitude of sum- 
mer clouds. To a poet nothing can 
beuseless. Whatever is beautiful and 
whatever is dreadful must be familiar 
to his imagination: he must be con- 
versant with all that is awfully vast, or 
elegantly litte. The plants of the 
garden, the animals of the wood, the 
minerals of the earth, and the mete- 
ors of the sky, must all concur to 
store his mind. 


The beauty to which “ D.” alludes 
is not much to the taste of our readers, 
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It is an ignoble beauty which may 


subsist without sprightliness, or subli-|. 


mity, without energy of thought, or 
dignity of virtue. 


“ SaLrapin” has again made his 


appearance among the choir of es- 
sayists. They receive him as abrother; 
and it is the general wish that he yisit 
them frequently. 


That portion of history, to which 
* R” proposes to devote his attention, 
demands a comprehension vast, a 
memory capacious and retentive, and 
an expression fluent and clear. 


The * Qde to Drought” is the off- 
spring of genuine inspiration. The 
anvalid authour, who seems to suffer 
under our Syrian sky, must implore 
that Power, which governs both 
worlds, to cause the ciouds to pour 
their waters “ to restrain the rage of 


‘the dogstar, and mitigate the fervours 


The Ironical Oration, which our 
readers will peruse today not without | 
glee and approbation, is very honou- 
rable to the genius of the authour, and 
is a fine satire upon those visionary 
systems of instruction, which are 
taught in the mew school. Let the 
presumption of France and of the 
qorst portion of Great Britain and} 
America arrogate to itself ever so 
much, in consequence of the promul- 
gation of pernicious novelty,it is most 
certain and fully confirmed by that 
Sage. Experience, that in education, as 
in politicks and morals the innovators 
have made neither a discovery nor an 
improvement. ‘The mode of instruc- 
ting and disciplining boys was better 
understood. in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth than it is now. Of that 
system we want no alterations. It 
formed wise, gallant, generous, and 
great men. It formed Sir Philip 
Sydney. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
~ For The Port Folio. 


THE OATH. 


By the charms of Eliza—her red pouting lip, 

Where bees sweeter juice than from rosc- 
buds might sip ; 

By the Cupids that sport round that dwel. 
ling of bliss, 

Where you hazard your heart if you dare 
steal a kiss; ; 


By her blooming red cheek, by her heart. 
piercing eve, 

Which no gem of Golconda can ever outvie: 

By the ringlets offsilk o’er her bosom that 
flow 

Luxuriantly shading that bosom of snow ; 


By the blush that vermilion’d her soft dim. 
pled cheek, 

When first of my passion I ventured to 
speak ; 

By the rapture I felt, when I saw ’twas ap. 
prov’d, 

And in accents of musick, she whisper’d 
she lovw’d! 


By the first kiss of love, when enraptur’d I 
prest 

Her half-yielding, angelick, form to. my 
breast; 

By the frown of resentment, which then 
cross’d her brow ; 

By the blushes which then ting’d her bosom 
of snow; 


By the pardon she gave, when she saw m€ 
in pain, 

(And so sweetly she pardon'd I trespass’d 
again ;) 

‘By each embelm of love—by the sigh, by 
the tear, 

By the smile, by the languishing look, let 
me swear, 

I love my Eliza! 


eee 
Aenea 


NUPTIAL. 


Married, on Monday the 8d inst., by 
the Right Rev. Dr. White, Mr. Jony 
Anprews, Merchant, to Miss Mar- 
GARET ABERCROMBIE, daughter of 
the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D. 
one of the Assistant Ministers of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s. 


———— 
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